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Shipwreek of the Delphine, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
(Concluded from page 327. ) 


Next day, nothing else was thought of but 
what was best for us to do under our present 
circumstances. Just before the departure of 
the long-boat, the daily ration for each man 
was eight ounces of biscuit. At this rate our 
stock would not last more than three weeks, 
and we could not expect to be released at 
least before a month. We therefore reduced 
our allowance to six ounces, and of wine one 
quart a-day. We had a great quantity of 
spirits, and were thus enabled to continue the 
usual allowance to the sailors. In this way 
we hoped to go on for more than a month. 
The savages came to visit us as before, and 
soon saw our diminished strength ; but their 
demeanor towards us did not alter. The first 
thing they did whenever they landed, was to 
come and warm themselves at our fire, so 
that we were careful to leave some one to 
keep guard when we went out to fish, 

‘The month of September went by ; our bis- 
cuit diminished rapidly ; we reduced the ra- 
tion to four ounces a-day. Towards the mid- 
die of the first week of October we began to 
feel uneasy. We remembered that, on the 
third day after our companions sailed, a heavy 
gale had set in. Was it not to be feared that 
they had perished? And, without taking the 
worst view, it was still possible that the cap- 
tain might not find the expected succour at 
Chiloe. In this case, as our abode on the isl- 
and would be lengthened, we decided on ano- 
ther reduction of our ration of biscuit to two 
ounces ; just sufficient for a little daily sop. 
We succeeded in making the savages under- 
stand that, if they brought us food, we would 
repay them with the things they most desired ; 
from which time they began to bring us the 
eggs of sea-fowl. Thus we went on until the 
middle of October, the sixth week since the 
long-boat sailed. Our anxieties now augment- 
ed, and many of us began to think of the means 
for our own rescue. 

We had already, as a precautionary mea- 
sure, collected the planks and pieces of wood 
of the shattered vessel, The idea occurred to 
us of constructing a boat capable of carrying 





the whole party, and we recommended to those 
who went out fishing, to bring in the masts, 
yards, planks, or other portions of the wreck, 
which they might find floating. By this means 
@ great quantity of materials was collected ; 
and the carpenter began to work upon the 
keel, which was thirty feet long. 


ing in, were soon on board, not the boat of a 
man-of-war, but a Jancke of San Carlos. 
Those on board of her were not strangers; 
they were Captain Coisy, Lieutenant Lepine, 
our sailors and companions, who came to de- 
liver us, and bring us provisions. It would 
be useless to dwell on the universal joy that 


On the 15th of October, our little ration of | prevailed, and the eagerness with which both 


two ounces of biscuit failed us entirely, and 
we were reduced to the indifferent shell-fish, 
and the eggs—which were almost always ad- 
died when the savages brought them to us— 
and to some birds which we occasionally kill- 
ed. We wished the natives to bring us some 
of the flesh of the sea-wolf, which we had seen 
them eat; but whether the season was unfa- 
vourable, or they caught no more than suffi- 
cient for themselves, we could never obtain 
any. They gave us some dogs, and appeared 
greatly astonished when they saw that we had 
eaten them ; for, notwithstanding the repug- 
nahce of some among us to eat dogs’ flesh, 
our hunger was so great that we devoured 
them all, At the end of October we had 
ceased to hope, except in ourselves. Some 
of us were always occupied in seeking for 
wood or food; while the others were as per- 
severing in their labours on the vessel, which 
went on very slowly, as much from the weak- 
ness to which our privations had reduced us, 
as from the bad weather, which often preven- 
ted our working, and the want of proper tools. 
Thus the time wore away until the middle of 
November, all of the party suffering more or 
less from attacks of dysentery : still, in spite 
of the continual rain and prevailing humidity, 
and the want of shoes, no one was so ill as to 
be detained in the tent. The hope of eventu- 
ally succeeding in our efforts to escape from 
this dreary life supported our courage. We 
could see that, although slowly, our vessel ap- 
proached completion : the slips, with the ne- 
cessary inclination for the launch, were se- 
curely placed; the head and stern-posts were 
fixed on the keel ; the greater portion of the 
ribs were made, and we cut others every day 
in the woods, to complete the number. 

If we were deceived in the hope of saving 
ourselves, and in the means for its prosecution, 
the resolution of attempting it never failed us. 
Such was our situation when, on the morning 
of the 12th November, we heard a sailor, who 
had just left the tent, cry, “sail, ho! sail, 
ho!” with all his might. Although this same 
sailor, deceived by a false appearance, had 
raised the same cry a month previously, we 


parties inquired about what had transpired. 
The long-boat had left the island on the 
6th of September in so leaky a condition, that 
two men were constantly engaged in baling; 
during the first night the sea broke over her 
repeatedly, threatening to carry all to the 
bottom. On the fifth day they passed Cape 
Taitachaoun, and intended to double the island 
lying to the north of it, but were prevented 
by a gale, which obliged them to lie-to for 
better weather. After some days, alarmed 
by the diminution of their provisions, they 
roade sail, keeping as near their course as the 
wind would permit, and two days afterwards 
entered the great channel which separates the 
Chonos Archipelago from the Cordilleras. 
Thus they continued, with alternations of fair 
and foul weather, sometimes rowing, at others 
driven back, or landing to collect sheli-fish 
for food, for twelve days, when one afternoon 
they saw smoke at a distance, to which they 
immediately directed their course, taking pre- 
caution to look to their arms, for fear of sav- 
ages. The smoke was found to rise from a 
| fisherman’s fire, who, as soon as he under- 
stood their critical situation, set off to fetch 
provisions from his casa, three leagues dis- 
tant, while they waited his return. After 
this they crossed the islands of the Chiloe 
group, at one of which, marked Valasco Port, 
they were detained nine days by stress of wea- 
ther, and were driven back in another attempt 
to cross the channel: but on the 3d October 
they again set sail, and on the 4th happily 
arrived at Chiloe, where they landed, for the 
purpose of procuring provisions at the first 
| inhabited spot they saw. On the 10th, thir- 
ty-five days after their departure from our 
island, they reached San Carlos, having had 
incessantly rainy weather during the whole of 
this perilous voyage. 
The captain lost no time in his endeavours 
after his principal object ; the consular agent 
| gave him all the assistance in his power ; but, 
unfortunately, no ship-of-war or merchant- 
vessel was lying in the port ; there were only 
the miserable lanches of the country, quite 
unfit for such a voyage as that to the place of 





all ran precipitately towards the shore. This| our detention. Everything in the shape of a 
time the report was not false; we saw a ves-| vessel was examined, in the hope that one 
sel anchored in the bay. A heavy shower) might prove serviceable, but in vain. The 


prevented our seeing distinctly, but we thought 
she belonged to some ship of war. The yaw! 
was afloat in a moment, and a few men jump- 


captain then heard of a large and commodious 
lanche at a place twenty-five leagues higher 
up the channel, and, without a moment’s de. 











































Jay, he took a whale-boat and started for the 


Mache. 


The savages had not, as we feared, | eration are similarly treated. 





In Austria, for 


settlement indicated; but what was his dis-| destroyed our tent ; it was still standing. The| instance, all books coming from Prussia, or 
appointment to find, on arrival, that the vessel | miserable creatures had dug up the potatoes 


was yet on the stocks, and only half complet- 
ed. [le returned immediately to San Carlos, 
and determined, as nothing better was to be 
had, to hire a lanche in good condition which 
had arrived during his absence. This kind of 
vessel, which is used only for the transport of 
wood or potatoes from one island to the other, 
is not decked, and a deck for the voyage to 
the open sea was indispensable. In spite of 
all the diligence that could be used, it was the 
end of October before she was ready. Pro- 
visions for two months, in the mean time, had 
been collected, with the consul’s assistance ; 
and on the 30th, the captain, with the lieuten- 
ant and four men, sailed from San Carlos in 
the lanche, which had been rigged as a lug- 
ger. ‘The master was left behind, as fatigue 
and privation had rendered him incapable of 
undertaking the return voyage: the others 
embarked, confiding in the generous hope of 
saving theircompanions. They took a whale- 
boat in tow, for convenience in landing ; but, 
after beating about among the islands for some 
time, when they reached the open sea it la- 
boured so much that the seams opened, and 
they were compelled reluctantly to cut it 
adrift. Finally, after repeated delays, vexa- 
tions, and dangers, they recognized the ap- 
proaches to our island, and at seven in the 
morning of the 12th November, as already 
described, they were at anchor in the bay. 
The unexpected return of the captain, after 
seventy-three days’ absence, when we thought 
him lost, placed us immediately in a state of 
abundance as regarded provisions; but we 
were not the less desirous of quitting a place 
where we had been so long detained in spite 
of ourselves. It was impossible, however, to 
go off in the teeth of the north wind, and we 
were obliged to wait three weeks for a favour- 
able change. On the 3d December we sailed 
at three in the afternoon, towing our yawl, 
whose preservation had cost us so much la- 
bour. We did not keep it long, for when off 
Cape Taitachaoun it broke loose, and drifted 
away ina squall. This was a serious misfor- 
tune, as it deprived us of the means of going 
on shore to cook our provisions, and of the 
chance of escape in case of wreck. The 
squall was the precursor of a furious gale, 
from which we incurred the greatest danger ; 


from the minor states of Germany, are consi- 


which we planted, with the view of leaving | dered as foreign books, and are subject to a 


them a resource in the article of food. We 
divided our party: one half went every night 
to sleep on board the lanche, as a measure of 
precaution. ‘The weather seemed to grow 
worse as the season advanced. We were co- 
vered with vermin, and dreaded that we should 
again be without provisions, On the 2d Jan- 
vary, 1841, the weather moderating, we were 
enabled once more to put to sea. No sooner 
had we cleared the bay, than a heavy sea 
broke our rudder, and forced us to lie to. We 
secured it as well as possible with lashings, 
which quickly wore out and snapped. We 
then cut a few fathoms off our small chain, 
with which we secured the rudder from fur- 
ther danger. The weather continued stormy ; 
but as the wind was in our favour, we shortly 
after passed the peninsula of Tres Montes ; 
and once among the islands, we looked upon 
ourselves as saved. 

After this we had fine weather. On the 
14th, we landed for fresh provisions, of which 
we were in great need; and on the 20th, to 
our great joy, we arrived at San Carlos, eigh- 
teen days after our last departure from the 
island, and seven months and one day from 
the.date of the wreck. We had great reason 
to congratulate ourselves that, during this long 
period of privation, suffering, and danger, not 
one of the party was lost. The captain had 
neglected nothing in his power to prevent 
such a misfortune, not only while we were on 
the island, but in moments of danger, never 
hesitating to expose himself the first to what- 
ever might happen. ‘To his courage and -per- 


severance must be attributed the success of 


his great object—the safety of all. 

On our arrival at San Carlos, the French 
consul, M. Fauché, who had so generously 
assisted the captain on his former visit, has- 
tened to supply our wants. To him were we 
indebted for the means of pursuing our voy- 
age, and eventually returning to our native 
country. 





From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
Bookselling Abroad. 
(Concluded from page 326.) 
The censorship of the press, which is ex- 


the waves breaking over us from stem to/ ercised in every state belonging to the Ger- 
stern, and pouring down into the confined| man confederation, opposes a great and im- 


space below, where we were crowded one on 
the other. Our situation was indeed a terri- 
ble one. We had given up all hope of safety, 
and resigned ourselves to the worst, when the 
storm began to moderate. We were quite 
uncertain as to our position, and steered for 
some land that was in sight: but what was 
our astonishment to find, when we drew near, 
that it was the island from which we had so 
recently sailed. We must have drifted sixty 
leagues during the four days that the gale 
continued. In our present circumstances, we 
were glad to reénter a place we had so much 
desired to quit eight days previously. Hav- 


ing lost the yawl, we were forced to make a 
raft, which we drew from the shore to the 


portant hindrance to the prosperity of litera- 
ture, especially in a commercial point of view. 
Each journal and publication under twenty 
sheets, whatever be the subject on which it 
treats—politics, literature, arts, or science— 
foust be sent in manuscript to the censor, who 
strikes out what he thinks proper before the 
printing of it is allowed. The delay, and fre- 
quently arbitrary or capricious interference 
arising from this system, are evident; nor 
can it be denied that mych bad feeling and 
discontent are thereby created. Moreover, 
not only all German books published in the 
country are subject to this censorship, but in 
some of the states all books imported from 
other states belonging to the German confed- 





sécond censorship in that.country. 
either admitted free by the word “ Admitti- 
tur,’ 
be advertised (** Transeat”) ; sometimes they 
are to be delivered only to certain persons to 
whom the censorship has given special leave 
to receive them (“ Erga schedam”’); or they 
are totally prohibited (‘* Damnatur.”) In 
Prussia, all books printed out of Germany in 
the German language, must be laid before the 
college of Upper Censorship (Ober Censar 
Collegium) before the sale of them is allowed. 
These separate interests and separate laws 
















They are 


or admitted with the restriction not to 


prove very efficacious in encouraging piracy. 
In Germany, neither author nor publisher 
has much chance of making a fortune ; each 
state of the confederation having its own law 
of copyright, and the protection it affords of 
course only extends over the territory itself; 
hence, no sooner does a work of merit appear 
in one state, than it is pirated by the next, 
and as the same language is common to the 
whole confederation, nothing more is wanted 
than a mere reprint. This practice affords 
an explanation of several peculiarities which 
attach to German bookselling. The most 
prominent of which are, firstly, the cheapness 
of literary labour; for a publisher cannot be 
expected to give much for a work which, if it 
be bad, has no sale, and if good, is forthwith 
stolen. Secondly, the frequency of publica- 
tions by subscription; for there is no other 
method by which even authors of the greatest 
genius can secure a reasonable profit. Third- 
ly, the coarseness of paper and types for which 
German books are distinguished ; for the pub- 
lisher has no chance of competing with the 
pirate, except by making his own edition too 
cheap to be undersold. 

Despite these hindrances, however, ‘ the 
trade” flourishes. The number of German 
booksellers has so much increased within the 
last twenty years, that many of those.whe 
have been long established are complaining of 
underselling and other irregularities; but in 
that respect the older members of the trade 
may be said to suffer no more than their com- 
peers in other branches of commerce, whose 
profits and modes of doing business are inter- 
fered with from competition set up through 
the demands of an augmented population. The 
number of booksellers in Leipsic in 1839, was 
116; the total number in Germany was 1233, 
who resided in 337 towns. Besides these, 
were 49 booksellers belonging to German- 
Switzerland, and 99 foreigners who regularly 
do business at the Leipsic fairs. Since 1839, 
however, the number of foreign houses in 
connection with Leipsic has increased, espe- 
cially those of Great Britain. Several firms, 
both in London and Edinburgh, regularly at- 
tend at least one of the fairs yearly. 

Having disposed of t'se book-trade of Ger- 
many, we now proceed to glance at that of 
Russia. Here the dawning of literature be- 
gan with Peter the Great. The first book 
ever printed in the country was struck off at 
St. Petersburg in 1713, and the first news- 
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paper in the year following. Now there are|so prevalent, that one printed at Milan is coun- THE TRAVELLER. 

25 booksellers and printers at St. Petersburg, |terfeited at Florence, and vice versa. The 

besides several others at Moscow, Riga, Dor-| censorship also presses heavily on all kinds of a 

pat, Reval, Warsaw, and Wilna. Among the| publications, much more so than in Germany. By the Editor of the Savannah Republican. 


number are many German establishments, |‘The customs’ duty on foreign works is so 
which supply that part of the population who | enormous, that it is cheaper to pirate popular . . 
speak ea demninanent kesh of the | books than to import can In the ee Vesuvius—Herculaneum and ene 
natives as are fond of German literature, who| of the Two Sicilies, each octavo volume has Naples, Feb. 4, 1845. 
are pretty numerous. In 1837, the number | to pay 3 carlini, or 1s. entrance duty ; a quarto} A rapid ride of two hours carries the tra- 
of new works published in Russia was 866, of | volume 6 carlini; and a volume in folio 10 veller through the city of Portici, (where you 
which 740 were original, and 122 translated | carlini, or 3s. 4d. iroll over Herculaneum buried ten fathoms 
works. There were also 48 periodicals treat-| In Holland, the chief seat of the book-trade deep in lava,) and then through those of Torre 
ing of politics and literature. The censorship | is Amsterdam, which boasts of 80 booksellers, del Greco and Torre del Annunziata to the 
of the press is extremely rigid. who have adopted the German system in deal- gates of Pompeii. ‘This can hardly be called 
Of the book-trade carried on in the more |ing with their provincial brethren of whom'a ruin. It is more like a city temporarily de- 
southern portions of Europe, Paris is the head-| there are 101, In 1828 there was published serted, as though the inhabitants were absent 
quarters; we shall therefore treat of .French | in Holland 770 new books. In Belgium, Brus- on some festive occasion, and might soon re- 
bookselling in this place. In France there is/sels is almost the only town where works of turn. You feel that it is hardly a “ city of 
no such organization of the book-trade as in/any note are published. They consist prin-|the dead,” for you are walking through their 
Germany. Paris is the great ceotral point | cipally of republications of French and English | porticoes, and over their marble floors, where 
where almost all works of any renown are| works, which are much in demand, on account |they have walked. You are admitted into the 
printed, and where the most distinguished | of their neatness and cheapness. ‘There are chambers where women made their toilet; 
men of letters, artists, and authors, are to be| several extensive printing establishments at| the marble baths, and other evidences of lux- 
found. The booksellers of the departments, | Brussels, and also a joint company of publish-| rious life, are all around you, and you almost 
it is true, have also their agents in Paris, but|ers, whose open and avowed aim is the coun- | expect to hear the fountains playing. T hose 
they do not maintain such a regular and con- | terfeiting of good French and English works, | rooms, those gardens, public baths, look as if 
stant intercourse as those in Germany. Be- | published often at the same time as the one | Oar might have been inhabited but yester- 
sides, the publishers (Editeurs Libraires) sel-| nal edition, or very soon after. By the con-|day, and you feel as though you were intrud- 
dom send their publications “ @ condition ;” | stitution of 25th February, 1831, Belgium en-| ing on private property. I am not an indis- 
the booksellers (Marchands Libraires) must|joys an extensive freedom of the press. In|criminate admirer of all that is ancient, but 
order, and generally pay for them in cash. | the year 1838, their appeared in Belgium 84 these fair wrecks which have been entombed 
Sometimes, however, a credit of three, four, | periodicals, of which 40 were published at for more than seventeen centuries, teach a 
or six months is granted. The trade allow-| Brussels. In other continental countries, the | sober lesson to us of the present age, and we 
ances are regulated not as in other countries, | trade carried on in books is almost nominal. ;can almost imagine the wonder and admira- 
by the sale price, but by the subjects of the| Before we glance at the book-trade at home | tion of the Goths and others who overran the 
works. ‘The discount on historical, critical, |—which we shall do in a concluding article—_ Roman Empire, at works of art, with which 
and elementary books, is twenty-five per cent. ;| we must notice the increasing demand for fo-| they were all unacquainted. This impression 
that on mathematical and strictly scientific | reign books which has recently taken place in is by no means diminished when we remem- 
works, is from ten to fifteen per cent.; while|Great Britain. From the continental peace,’ ber the vast treasures of art which have been 
upon romances, tales, and literature of the | which, happily, has not been disturbed since found in this small town alone—one of the 
lighter order, it is often as high as fifty per|1815, the importation into this country of most unpretending of those under the Roman 
cent. Literary censorship was early intro-| foreign works has steadily augmented. Free | sway, only one-fourth of which has yet been 
duced into France, and exercised most severe- | commercial intercourse once established with|excavated. Other cities of former times at- 
ly. Charles [X. published an edict in 1563, | our continental brethren, intellectual and lit-| test the slow decay of time, and the more de- 
by which he forbade printersto issue unauthor- | erary intercommunion followed ; and to ren- | structive ravages of man, but Pompeii stands 
ized works “ under pain of hanging or stran-| der this the more effectual, the French, Ger-|alone—a monument which owes its preserva- 
gulation.” The censorship continued to be | man, and Italian languages have been of late|tion to the restless fires of Vesuvius. The 
enforced down to the reign of Charles X.,/ extensively studied. Books in those languages) volcano has spared what man would not spare; 
whose unfortunate ordonnance of the 27th | (especially in the two former) have therefore |and this city, which has been thus sealed up 
July, 1830, by which he would have further | been eagerly read, and a demand for them in-| for seventeen hundred years, is now restored, 
circumscribed the liberty of the press, pro-|creases daily. Five-and-twenty years ago,| For centuries prior to the Christian era, 
duced the last revolution. From that time | there was no English bookseller who confined| Vesuvius had been inactive, though Strabo 
the censorship was abolished ; but a sort of| his trade exclusively to foreign books ; now, | speaks of it as an extinct volcano. 1 his qui- 
substitute for it remains, in the very stringent | there are at least fifty German, French, and/| escent state preceded the most terrible erup- 
jaws against libel. In the year 1830, there} Italian booksellers in Londonalone. In Edin-| tion on record. In the year 63 of our era, a 
were in France 620 printers, residing in 283) burgh, there are three of “the trade” who) terrible premonition occurred in an earth- 
towns, and 1124 booksellers and stationers ;| make the sale of foreign works a prominent| quake, which was followed in sixteen years, 
all of whom are obliged to be brevetés, that is, | feature in their business. During the last ten} a. D. 79, by the eruption which buried the ci- 
licensed, and sworn to abide by certain pre-| years, an average of £8000 has been annually ities of Herculaneum and Pompeii—the former 
scribed rules. A Paris paper states that their | paid for duties on foreign works imported into|}in a stream of molten lava, increased by a 
press had produced within the last year as|Great Britain. The value of such books im-| subsequent eruption, the latter by a shower of 
many as 6377 works in the dead and living! ported in 1843 was £132,019. ashes, pummice-stones, &c., which has sen. 
languages, 1388 «prints and engravings, 100 —_ dered the work of disinterment comparatively 
musical works, 54 maps and charts; whilst} Four Hindoo Brahmins are resident in aa} oney. Most of the inhabitants of the two 
the copies of newspapers struck off amounted | don, for the purpose of studying medicine at} places, though not all, made their escape 
in number to 34,750,000. the London University, that on their return| from the impending danger. The elder Pliny, 
In Italy there is no regolar intercourse|they may diffuse a knowledge of the entanee| whe commanded the Roman fleet at Misenum, 
whatever among booksellers. {t is only with| among their countrymen. ‘Two are sent over|went over to Stable, which town was also 
the greatest trouble and expense that a work|by the Indian Government, one by a public| destroyed, to render assistance to his ae 
published in any part of Italy can be procured | subscription among the inhabitants of Calcut-| and lost his life, being suffocated by the ye 
in a remote town not belonging to the same|ta, and one by a wealthy Hindoo philanthro-| of sulphurous smoke, that rolled in inky 7 . 
government. ‘The counterfeiting of books is| pist, Ungtque Singh.—Late paper. ness down the mountain. It is a curious fact 
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sloping inwards, with an oblong opening in the 
centre, under which, of the same size, is the 
impluvium, so called because it receives the 
rain water from the roof. It is paved with 
marble slabs, and a small well is at one cor- 
ner, where the grooves, worn by the action of 
the cords attached to the bucket, may gener- 
ally be seen. In the atrium, the clients of 
the great, and others having business with 
them, were received. It was called a Tus- 
can atrium, if there were no columns support- 
ing the roof; a tetrastyle, octastyle and ca- 
trium, if it had columns, according to the 
number. As you look into the house, you 
see at the opposite end of the atrium, a recess 
nearly square of smaller size, called the tabli- 
num. Thisis the conversation room. It was 
generally closed by a curtain. Before com- 
ing to this apartment, you see on either side 
the alae or wings which communicate with 
the atrium, and which in their turn communi- 
eate witha library or other apartment. Thus, 
the vestibule, the atrium and the tablinum, are 
all in the same right line, and with reference 
to the alae form the long side of a cross, of 
which the vestibule is the narrowest and the 
atrium the widest portion. Looking still in 
the same direction, you see behind the tabli- 
num the peristyle, larger than the atrium, 
having a roof like it, supported by a peristyle 
of columns which enclose another impluvium, 
or sometimes, small fish-pond. Around the 
peristyle are disposed the apartments of the 
family, always reserving a space for the win- 
ter triclinium or dining-room, so called from 
the three couches on which the Romans re- 
clined white at dinner. The table is placed 
in the middle, the fourth side of the square 
being left open for the attendants to get access 
to it. Beyond the peristyle is the small gar- 
den and summer triclinium, which was in the 
open air or covered by a trellis work. The 
pleasing effect of this arrangement can now 
be appreciated. Standing in the doorway you 
have before you the atrium with the alae on 
either side, then the tablinium, then the peris- 
tyle, with the garden and wall beyond ; while 
in a good many houses the back ground is fill- 
ed up by Vesuvius, the very smoke of the 
voleano being clearly perceptible. ‘This coup 
doeil is beautiful in the extreme. From 
many of the streets you see Vesuvius on one 
side, and the gay sea or opposite mountains 
on the other. 

I need not now stop to describe individual 
houses—such as the elegant ones of the 
Questor, of the A-dile Pansa, of Sallust, the 
tragic poet, &c. They are all beautiful and 
spacious, though the sleeping rooms are small, 
badly ventilated and lighted. There is an- 
other room | have not noticed—the venereum 
—a sort. of private sanctum, arranged with 
the most studied care with a view to privacy. 
In the house of Sallust, this apartment is very 
elegant. ‘The floors are composed of the 
most beautiful marbles, in varied and minute 
pieces. The wainscots are also lined with the 
same material. It is surrounded by columns, 
and the walls are beautifully adorned with 
from their mythology. Statues and tripods | frescoes, one of them representing Diana in 
for candelabra are ranged against the walls.|the bath, and poor Acteon being changed into 
This atrium is partially covered by a roofja stag and devoured by his own hounds, be- 


that we have the letters of the younger Pliny 
in answer to the request of Tacitus, narrating 
the death of his uncle, while the books which 
contained the history based on these letters, 
are lost to us. The excavations at Pompeii 
prove that the inhabitants came back to res- 
cue some of their property, in which they 
were partially successful. The modern dis- 
covery of this town dates no farther back than 
1689, and the excavations were not commenc- 
ed till 1755. It is probable that no sight in 
all recorded time was so sublime and terrible 
as the eruption of 79. The ashes were car- 
ried into Syria and Egypt, and when the gloom 
was dissipated, the three cities above-named 
disappeared, and the sea-coast opposite their 
walls was removed to a distance of two miles 
by the accumulated masses of ashes, cement- 
éd by boiling water, pummice-stones, sconce, 
lava, and other volcanic products. 

The approach to Pompeii is through “ the 
street of tombs.” ‘This is without the walls. 
These tombs are, many of them, of the most 
beautiful construction. Some of them were 
in process of construction, when the eruption 
of the mountain happened. As a class of mo- 
numents, they are not unlike those which are 
seen at the present day—showing clearly 
enough where we have borrowed our models. 
A few have pyramidal terminations, but gen- 
erally they are rectangular in shape, higher 
than they are broad—some with small en- 
trance doors, and others without, their faces 
being ornamented with sculptures of foliage, 
flowers, or of persons in bas-relief. Frag- 
ments of statues scattered about, prove that in 
many instances the statues of the deceased 
were placed on the tombs. The interior has 
commonly a ledge running round it, with nich- 
es for the cinerary urns in which the ashes of 
the dead were put ; and if the tomb were a fa- 
gnily one, the number of these niches for de- 
positing the inurned ashes was much increas- 
ed. Among these sepulchres are seen several 
seats for the accommodation of visiters, and 
funeral tricliniams, with walls richly stuccoed, 
where funeral banquets were held at stated 
seasons or festivals. The inscriptions on the 
tombs do not vary much from some of those 
which affection—the same in every age— 
prompts at the present day. Often they are 
sweet and touching—the following, for exam- 
Y : “Vale, et salve anima C. Oppiz felicios, 

os eo ordine quo natura permisserit, te se- 
quemur. Vale, Mater dulcissima.” ‘ Fare- 
well, most happy soul of Caia Oppia. We 
shall follow thee in such order as may be ap- 
pointed by Nature. Farewell, sweetest mo- 
ther.” Other inscriptions indicate that for 
some public service, the deceased was buried 
at the public expense, by a decree of the De- 
curions. The customary tributes of sons to 
fathers, and vice versa, frequently occur. 

Without the walls and near the tombs, is 
the villa of Diomed. The different parts of 
the establishment are disposed exactly after 
the rules laid down by Vitruvius, the Roman 
architect. In the cellars, the amphore, con- 
taining the wine—some of which was the ce- 
lebrated Falernian—may still be seen. They 
are earthen jars, near three feet high, with 
handles, and the bottoms are round or pointed 


to sit in the sand, Jike those seen in the East, 
in our day. In these cellars, seventeen skel- 
etons were found—one of them, a handsome- 
ly-formed young girl, gave to the surrounding 
ashes the exact impression of her form. We 
entered the town at the Herculaneum gate. 
The arch had fallen down, but the imposts 
still stand, and the side arches over the path 
for pedestrians, are yet complete. Close to 
the gate, in an alcove in the side wall, or 
kind of sentry box, was found the skeleton 
of a soldier on duty there, who had died 
at his post. The pavement here is, as 
usual, formed of irregular, flat, polygonal 
stones, admirably joined, and the ruts worn 
in by the action of the wheels, are very 
distinct. Where they are deepest, iron bars 
or clamps have been inserted to prevent the 
further attrition. It is worthy of notice, that 
at the crossings of the streets, there are stones 
raised above the general surface, by which 
one could pass in damp weather, without wet- 
ting the feet. On entering the town, you are 
shown the vestals with its sacrificial altar, 
and rich mosaic pavements—with the oft-re- 
curring word “salve,” (welcome) inserted 
into the pavement just before the door. Soon 
you are introduced into some of the humble 
houses and shops, where are large jars to 
hold wine or oil; the marble codnters being 
worn by the repeated friction of the glasses ; 
and here let me say, that in the Museum there 
are vases, jars, and a thousand different kind 
of glass vessels—all from Pompeii. The 
baking establishments are very interesting. 
The ovens and fives are like modern ones. 
The mills are conical, and upon the stable 
portion a hollow cone is made to fit, with an 
inverted cone or hopper, to receive the grain 
above. This movable part is all in one 
piece, and the whole looks like a dice-box, or 
like what mathematicians call a “ hyperboloid 
of revolution.” In one of the large jars above 
referred to, olives were found in a rancid, vis- 
cid substance, which was proved to be olive- 
oil, and burnt brightly. 

Passing further on, you come to some of 
the better class of houses. You may perhaps 
go to Pompeii, with a determination not to 
trouble yourself about the Latin nomenclature 
of the parts of a Roman house; but you find 
that your guides know all about it; and as 
you become interested, and observe the al- 
most exact uniformity in their construction, 
you acquire this information in spite of your- 
self. 1 must attempt an explanation of the 
general position of some of the principal 
rooms, in order to be understood. You enter 
a doorway, with pilasters on each side, into 
what is termed the vestibulum, from which 
comes our word, vestibule. This may be 
from eight to fourteen feet long, by six or ten 
wide, with small rooms for a porter, or other 
domestic, on either side. Go through this 
passage, and before you is a rectangular 
space or kind of court, called the atrium. 
Around this room are distributed doors admit- 
ting you to the apartments of guests. The 
walls are stuccoed and painted with scenes 
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at her charms. [a this apartment were found 
bracelets, ear-rings, a silver mirror, and other 
articles of the toilet. In general, the walls of 
all the apartments in the better class of houses 
are covered with frescoes, which are painted 
on a very fine and firm stucco. These fres- 
coes are sometimes architectural designs, and 
sometimes landscapes with human figures, 
Those in the house of the “ tragic poet” are 
rich and various. ‘The chamber of “ Leda,” 
with the picture of * Leda and Tyndareus,” 
is particularly fine, though the frescoes have 
suffered much by the action of the weather. 

I need not stop here to speak of the Forum, 
with its numerous temples. They are some 
of them in a dilapidated condition, and many 
of the columns and entablatures of the purest 
white marble have been removed. ‘The larg- 
est temple is the Basilica, or Court of Justice. 
It is two hundred and twenty feet long and 
eighty broad, with an elevated dais where the 
Judges sat, and stairs leading thereto. Near- 
ly all the public buildings have furnished val- 
uable statues to the Museum. A _ colonade 
runs almost entirely around the Forum, the 
columns of the porticoes of the temples form- 
ing portions of it, equal to the front of each. 
The Amphitheatre, with its stupendous galle- 
ries, its numerous dormitories, and broad are- 
na, have been disinterred, as have the comic 
and tragic Theatres. In the exterior walls, 
projecting stones, with circular holes in them, 
show where the poles or flag-staffs were in- 
serted, from which the awning was stretched. 

The town of Pompeii was supplied with 
water by means of pipes of iron, lead, and of 
baked clay. The Museum contains a bronze 
cock of large size, which has two communi- 
cating pipes. ‘The plashing of water which 
has been so long hermetically sealed there, 
can now be heard in it. It is proved both by 
the fountains and fresco painting, that the 
Pompeians were acquainted with that law of 
water which causes the fluid flowing in a pipe 
to ascend to the level of its source. It has 
always been gravely assumed that this pro- 
perty was not known to them, or it is pre- 
sumed they would not have carried their aque- 
ducts over such stupendous arches of masonry. 
Perhaps, in some of these cases, there may 
have been labour lost; but they must have 
known well the utter impossibility of making 
masonry to resist the hydrostatic pressure, 
where there was a great head of water. Per- 
haps at some remote period, it may be assum- 
ed that the Americans were unacquainted with 
that property of fluids, or they would not have 
made the Croton aqueduct to pierce mountains 
and cross valleys on arches, as it does. I 
cannot dismiss Pompeii without referring to 
the “houses of the fountains.” There are 
two of them, and the fountains are perfect 
gems in the form of niches, incrusted with the 
most exquisite mosaic and shells. They are 
adorned with masks of marble for lights, and 
bronze figures, through which the water was 
discharged. 

The excavations in Herculaneum have been 
very limited, owing to the molten lava having 
covered it. To excavate therefrom is like 


cutting into solid rock. Many superb statues 
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out, showing what invaluable treasures still 
remain, They are probably ten times as va- 
luable as the whole town of Portici, which 
stands above them. ‘The ruin of this town 
would wholly or partially be the result of 
continuing the excavation. 


J. L. L. 


LITTLE STREAMS. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


Little streams, io light and shadow 
Flowing through the pasture meadow ; 
Flowing by the green wayside ; 
Through the forest dim and wide; 
Through the hamlet still and small ; 
By the cottage ; by the hall; 

By the ruined abbey still ; 

Turning, here and there, 3 mill; 
Bearing tribute to the river ; 

Little streams, I love you ever! 


Summer music is their flowing ; 
Flowering plants in them are growing ; 
Happy life is in them all, 

Creatures innocent and small; 

Little birds come down to drink 
Fearless on their leafy brink ; 

Noble trees beside them grow, 
Glooming them with branches low, 
And between, the sunshine glancing, 
In their little waves is dancing. 


Little streams have flowers a many, 
Beautiful and fair as any ; 

Typha strong, and green bur-reed; 
Willow-herb with cotton seed ; 
Arrow-head with eye of jet, 

And the water-violet; 

There the flowering rush you meet, 
And the plumy meadow-sweet ; 

And in places deep and stilly, 
Marble-like, the water-lily. 


Little streams, their voices cheery 

Sound forth weleomes to the weary, 
Flowing on from day to day, 

Without stint and without stay. 

Mere, upon their flowery bank, 

In the old times pilgrims drank : 

Here, have seen, as now, pass by 

Kingfisher and dragon-fly ; 

Those bright things that have their dwelling 
Where the little streams are welling. 


Down in valleys green and lowly, 
Murmuring not and gliding slowly ; 
Up in mountain-hollows wild, 
Fretting like a peevish child ; 
Through the hamlet, where all day 
In their waves the children play,— 
Running west, or running east, 
Duing good to man and beast, 
Always giving, weary never, 

Little streams, I love you ever! 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


DOCTRINES. 


Dominicus was a learned soldier in Italy, 
and a martyr of the twelfth century. Having 
read several Waldensean writings, he became 
a zealous protestant against the corruptions of 
Rome, and retiring into Placentia, preached 
the gospel in its purity to a very considerable 
congregation. One day, when just beginning 
his sermon, he was arrested by the papal ma- 
gistrate. He readily submitted to his custo- 
dy, remarking, “1 wonder the devil has let 





alarm, or excite any disposition to shrink 
from confessing his Lord faithfully before his 
enemies. When brought to examination, this 
question was put to him ; “ Will you renounce 
your doctrines?” To which he replied, “ My 
doctrines! I maintain no doctrines of my own; 
what I preach are the doctrines of Christ, and 
for these I will forfeit my blood, and even 
think myself happy, to suffer for the sake of 
my Redeemer.” Every effort was made to 
induce him to recant, but in vain, and he was 
accordingly sentenced to death, and hung in 
the market place.—Foz. 

Where are Christians of this character to 
be found at this day? Not only the love of 
ease, but the fear of losing their name among 
men, will induce many to resort to various 
shifts, to escape what little suffering they may 
be subjected to, by a plain and honest confes- 
sion of the Truth before small and great. But 
it will be found in the end to be a serious thing 
to trample upon the blood of the martyrs. 








For ** The Friend.” 


DISCIPLINE, 


The following excellent description of the 
design of discipline, taken from the Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, comports so 
much with the views of Friends, that I should 
suppose it would interest, and convey useful 
hints to some of the readers of this paper. 

“ Discipline is the application in a Christian 
church, of those principles and rules, derived 
from Divine authority, which regard the pu- 
rity, order, peace, and useful efficiency of its 
members. Discipline is to a church, what 
order and regularity are to a family ; or the 
maintaining of government and the adminis- 
tration of law toa nation. With respect to 
its object, it must carefully be observed, that 
it is not to pander to human domination, or to 
subserve the political interests of any party ; 
to coerce the judgment and conscience of men ; 
or to avenge any public or private injury ; 
but it is designed to effect the observance of 
those means by which the holiness, comfort, 
and usefulness of Christians, may be preserv- 
ed and improved ; to exhibit the influence of 
the Christian religion in producing all that is 
excellent, amiable and beneficial ; to secure 
the fulfilment of all the relative obligations of 
church union ; to attract into such union per- 
sons whose minds and characters are govern- 
ed by evangelical truth and undissembled 
piety. Various passages in the New Testa- 
ment clearly recognize, or positively and au- 
thoritatively enforce, the exercise of discipline 
in the church of Christ; and it becomes all 
who bow to his spiritual rule, to hear what 
the Spirit saith on this point to the church- 
es.” 


Origin of Protestants. 


In the Diet of Spire, held in 1529, it was 
decreed, “ that in all places where the edict 
of Worms against the Lutherans was receiv- 
ed, it shall be lawful for nobody to change his 
opinions ; but in the countries where the new 


me alone so long.” Even the certainty of| religion was received, it should be lawful to 


losing his life did not appear to create any 


continue in it till the next council, if the an- 
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cient religion could not be re-established there 
without sedition ; nevertheless, the mass was 
not to be abolished there, and no Roman Ca- 
tholic was to be allowed to turn Lutheran ; 
that the Sacramentarians should be banished 
out of the empire, and the Anabaptists put to 
death ; and that preachers should nowhere 
preach against the doctrines of the church.” 
This decree, destroying that of the first diet, 
six Lutheran princes, viz., the Elector of Sax- 
ony, the Marquiss of Brandenburg, the two 
dukes of Lunenburg, the Landgrave of Hesse, 
and the Prince of Anhalt, with the deputies 
of fourteen imperial towns, protested in writ- 
ing two days after. in the assembly against 
that decree, which they would not obey, it 
being contrary to the gospel, and appealed to 
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and for weeks together, taking his rest at 
night in a chair, instead of going to bed, evi- 
dently supported by that faith that can remove 
mountains, and that hope that maketh not 
ashamed, because the love of God is shed 
abroad in the heart. 








most conspicuous among them was the frigate 
bird; many of the trees were covered with 
their nests, constructed of a few sticks. The 
old birds were seen, as they flew off, inflating 
their blood-red pouches to the size of a child’s 
head, and looking as if a large bladder were 


Thus having, it is believed, offered the sa-| attached to their necks. ‘The gannets, sooty 


crifice of righteousness in the early walks of 


life, in the meridian of the day, and in old age, 
as the awful close drew nigh, he appeared 
prepared for a happy release from the con- 








terns, and the beautiful tropic-bird, were in 
countless numbers ; the former guarding their 
eggs (which were laid on the ground without 
a nest) with care, remaining by them, and 


flicts of time, saying, he had much to be/| even suffering themselves to be captured with- 
thankful for. Speaking of the blessed Mes-/out resistance. Their hoarse croaking was 
siah, he closed the sentence with these words, | quite deafening. Some droll sights were 
“ May I praise him forever!” Let none then|seen of crabs walking off with snakes, and 
be weary in well-doing, remembering the en-| both again seized by some stout bird, and 
couraging language, ‘‘ in due season we shall| borne away. Armies of soldier or piratieal 


the general or national council, to the empe-| reap if we faint not.” 

ror, and to any other unsuspected judge. 

From that solemn protestation came that fa- A Natural Place. 

mous name of Protestants, which the Luther- ‘ ' 

ans took presently, and the Calvanists, and| There is a spot on the earth, or in the 
other reformed Christians, afterwards. ‘They |°C®®% Where nature reigns predominant. It 
algo protested, that they would contribute no-|'8 in the Pacific, and was visited by Lieute- 
thing towards the war against the Turks, till | [2"* Wilkes, and is thus described in the nar- 
the exercise of their religion was free in all| tive of the United States Exploring Expe- 
Germany. This protestation being presented | dition : 

to the emperor, he said, that he would settle} ‘On the 19th August we made Dog Island, 
the affairs of Germany as soon as he had re-| one of a group of sixty-five coral islands, and 
gulated those of Italy. The next year he| despatched boats to see if a landing could be | 
called the famous diet of Augsburg. The | effected, while the ships began the surveying 
emperor appeared there with the greatest | operations. The number of birds seen hover- 
magnificence that was ever seen in Germany, | ing over the island was an indication that it 
because so many electors and princes never| was not inhabited, which proved to be the 
met together before. There the Elector of|case. Several turtles were caught, and a} 
Saxony, followed by many princes, presented | number of specimens obtained. No traces of 
the confession of faith drawn up by Melanc-| inhabitants were found, and the state of na- 
thon, called the Augsburg or Augustine Con-|ture everywhere, indicated that it had not 
fession.—En. Relig. Know. : been inhabited at any recent period. 








crabs were seen moving in all directions with 
their shells. We enjoyed ourselves much, 
and found no use for our guns, powder, and 
shot ; as many specimens as we could desire 
were taken with the hand, both old and young. 
In some cases the tropic-birds were taken off 
their nests, and from others their eggs were 
taken without disturbing them; indeed, 1 
have never seen any barn-yard fowls half so 
tame. The various snakes, the many-colour- 
ed fish, the great eels, enormous and voracious 
sharks, shells, large mollusca, spiders, with 
the curious lepidoptera, seemed to have quiet 
possession, their webs stretching in every di- 
rection, and occasioning us much annoyance : 
all gave a novelty to the scene, that highly 
interested and delighted us. In the afternoon 
we returned on board, loaded with specimens ; 
and the survey being completed, we bore away 
on our.course. There are no cocoa-nut palms 
on the island, as has been reported by Captain 
Fitzroy, in his voyage ; nor is there any fresh 


—— “« There were a great many sharks, both in| water to be found. 


For “The Friend.” | the lagoon and outside, which were so raven- 

ous that they bit at the oars. It was by no 

DAVID GRAVE. means pleasant to have to swim ene the 

On page 328 of the seventeenth volume of | surf to the boat, with these dangerous animals 

“ The Friend,” an obituary notice was insert- |so numerous around us. The landing on a 

ed of David Grave, a minister of Westland | coral island effectually does away with all pre- 

Monthly Meeting, Pa. The following addi-| conceived notions of its beauty, and any pre- 

tional remarks are forwarded by his friends | vious ideas formed in its favour are immedi- 

for insertion: jately put to flight. That verdure which | 
“The path of the just is a shining light, 


‘seemed from a distant view to carpet the| 


= 
From the London Friend. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


Fifth month 19th and 20th.—The Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders was thought to be un- 
usually large. ‘The Friends who are here on 
a religious visit from the American continent, 
were all present, viz., Dougan and Asenath 
Clark, Sarah Emlen, and L. M. Hoag. For 


that shineth more and more unto the perfect | whole island, was in reality but a few patches |the three former, who have a prospect of 
day.” It appears that this dear Friend was) of wiry grass, obstructing the walking, and| shortly returning to their native land, certifi- 


Divinely visited when young; and yielding) offering neither fruit nor flowers to view ; it 
thereto he was enabled to deny himself and| grew among the rugged coral debris, with a 


take up his cross. As he progressed in the | little sand and vegetable earth. It is some- 


path of piety and self-denial, a weighty por- | what surprising that a few trees, forty or fifty | 





cates of unity were ordered; L. M. Hoag ex- 
pects to be engaged a considerable time long- 
er on this side of the Atlantic. 

Fifth month 21, Fourth-day.—Morning.— 


tion of the business of Society devolved upon | feet high, should have found sufficient soil to| As was observed in the meeting, the assembly 


him, although he hesitated for some years! protect their growth. Most of the trees, how- 
fully to submit to the ministerial call. The | ever, are of stunted size, being not more than 
support of the Discipline was to him an im-| ten to fifteen feet in height, and eighteen inch- 
portant point, in which he appears to have la-| es in diameter. Van Schouten.and Le Maire 
boured from early life, from time to time, un-| visited this island, 10th April, 1616, some 
til iate in the evening of his day. two hundred years before, and. it was even 

His love to his friends,—to his fellow men,|then clothed with vegetation. If their de- 
—even to such persons whose conduct he could | scription is an accurate one, the island ap- 
not approve of, or unite with,—his care to| pears now to be rather higher; as they re- 
render unto Cesar the things that were Cesar’s, | port “from what they could judge, the great- 
and to the great Supreme his due, were marks | er part of the island is overflowed at high wa- 
in his character now sweetly remembered. ter ;” this is certainly not the case now. The 

When far advanced in life, with the concur- | number of birds on the island was incredible, 
rence of his monthly and quarterly meetings,|and they were so tame as to require to be 
he travelled as a minister hundreds of miles, | pushed off their nests to get their eggs. The 





this morning was larger than has been known 


at the same sitting for many years. The 


meeting continued throughout to be very nu- 
| merously attended. 

Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings in 
correspondence with us were read, Some of 
them were fraught with the reflections of deep 
experience in spiritual matters, and with ex- 
cellent counsel, particularly to the young. 
Our Friends of Ireland have had occasion to 
warn their members against the worldly prac- 
tice of wearing mourning-habits ; and also 
against trading in shares of joint-stock com- 
panies for the purpose of making gain by the 
turn of the markets. This practice does not 
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appear to be at all diminished amongst us;\on the subject, with especial reference to;dangered, as well as the simplicity and so- 
and it is a matter of deep concern to those young men, inciting them to an active co-ope-|lemnity which are so characteristic of this 
who have at heart the wellare of the body, to| ration in so useful and laudable a work. It 


contemplate the devastating effects which must 
result from it. ‘The epistle from Philadelphia 
spoke in beautiful terms of the spotless char- 
acter by which the church of Christ is to be 
distinguished, and of the universal fellowship 
which, rejecting creeds, our early Friends 

roclaimed with all who love and serve the 
lice in sincerity ; we hope this principle will 
ever be kept in view amongst us, unity of spi- 
rit, or a growing out of the same root, must 
always be the true bond of religious fellow- 
ship. 


‘The epistle“sent from our last Yearly Meet- | mittee on Epistles assembled this afternoon. 


was generally felt that the time allowed for 
holding the meeting was quite insufficient for 


|last act of respect and aflection amongst us. 


Second-day, 26th.—Afternoon.—The Ad- 


| dress of North Carolina on Slavery, to which 


the purpose, and a request was carried for-|we have already referred, and which we pub- 


ward to the Yearly Meeting, that a more con- 
venient hour might be appointed. This ar- 
rangement is left till next year. Another 
proposition was made, that our women Friends 
might have the opportunity of attending ; we 
quite unite with the proposal, and have not 


lished in the First month last, was very grate- 
ful to the meeting. 

The Report of the Aborigines’ Committee 
of the Meeting for Sufferings was short, but 
contained some statements which awakened 
the sympathy of Friends. Particular allusion 


much doubt that it will be carried into effect 
on the next occasion. } 
Fifth month 24th. 


was made to the encroachments on the pos- 
sessions and rights of the Indians in North 
America, the abduction of natives of Guiana 
by Brazilian slave-holders, the so-called immi- 


Afternoon.— The Com- 


ing to Indiana, has been received in the spirit Opportunity being given for Friends to relieve | gration of Coolie labourers into other colo- 


in which it wasissued. Friends of that Year- 
ly Meeting, in their reply, say they are ready 
to adopt towards some who have separated 
from them, the language of affectionate invi- 


| 





their minds on any subject connected with the | nies, the appropriation of lands in New Zea- 
state of Society, that of wearing mourning-| land without a due respect to native property, 
habits was brought under consideration. The | and the murder of some aborigines in Austra- 
increase of this practice had been a cause of|lia by mixing poison with their food, an out- 





tation, to come and have fellowship with them | concern to the Dublin Yearly Meeting ; and|rage which had not been overlooked by the 


as heretofore, and to worship again in public 
together. They have printed 10,000 copies 
of our address on slavery. The reading of 
their epistle drew from a Friend the expres- 
sion of a hope which had been awakened in 
his mind, that a reconciliation may yet be 
effected in that quarter; and it was his im- 
pression that this Yearly Meeting may possi- 
bly be able to do something towards so desir- 
able an end. 

Afternoon.—George Stacey was continued 
as Clerk, and John Hodgkin, Jun., as one of 
the assistants ; Robert Forster was appointed 
the other assistant. 

At the conclusion of the sitting, the Com- 
mittee of Representatives assembled, and was 
at once introduced into considerable exercise 
of mind on behalf of Friends in Indiana. The 
subject having been broached, the Friend to 
whose sentisbents, as uttered in the meeting 
at large, we have already referred, proposed 
the issuing of an epistle of brotherly expostu- 
lation to those who have seceded from the 


| 





from what was stated, it appears that a simi-| colonial authorities, but which the laws against 
lar increase has taken place in various parts| the admission of native judicial evidence ren- 
of this country. ‘The expression of pain at\dered them unable to redress. It occurred in 
such a circumstance was very general; and|the New South Wales colony, and we were 
it was shown that this custom is connected | told by a Friend, that fifteen individuals have 
with a departure from the simple attire and| been thus destroyed. In reference to the 
address of Friends; for where the garb and |laws above-mentioned, the meeting was in- 
manners of the world are adopted, a conform. | formed that some of the colonial legislatures 
ity to this custom is naturally expected. It} had been induced, awhile ago, to send bills to 
was referred to the sub-committee on the ge-| England for the royal assent, which provided 
neral epistle to introduce some advice upon /|for receiving the evidence of the natives with- 
the subject. The practice of laying down/out oath ; but that the government determin- 
grave-stones with inscriptions, was also said |ed that it would be contravening a fundament- 
to be on the increase amongst us. al principle of English law to sanction such a 

From this subject the committee passed to| measure without a special act of parliament. 
that of funeral pomp, and a caution was given| A clause has been introduced into a recent 
not to assimilate in any degree to the world, | act, allowing the reception of native testimony 
in its practice on such occasions. Reference | without oath, but some of the colonial legisla- 
was made to the Supplement to the Report on | tures have since passed into the hands of set- 
the Sanitory Condition of Great Britain,|tlers and others, who are unfriendly to the 
which treats of the practice of interment in| native population, and the laws remain as be- 
towns, and especially to that part of it which | fore. ° 
shows the vanity and absurdity which char-| Next followed the Report of the Committee 


body. This was agreed to with much unan-|acterise funerals in general, and how heavy|of the Meeting for Sufferings appointed to 
imity and a full expression of sentiment, and 
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was referred to a committee appointed for the 
purpose.~ Friends in general felt greatly re- 
lieved at the prospect thus opened of effecting 
something towards a re-union, a feeling io 
which we very heartily concur. 

Fifth-day, 22d.—Morning.—[The Annual 
Meeting of the Tract Association was held in 
usual course this morning. E. O. Tregelles 
gave an interesting statement of the maoner 
in which he and J. Jesup had disposed of a 
large number of tracts, which they took out 
with them. Some of these they had distribu- 
ted amongst sailors and others, in the islands, 
where they were often gladly received. A 
portion of those in the Spanish language was 
entrusted to a Roman Catholic of intelligence, 
who undertook to distribute them in Mexico, 
The same person was so much pleased with 
J. Dymond’s Essays on Morality, that he pro- 
posed to make a translation of that work into 
Spanish. With respect to tract distribution 
in our own country, it was evident, that though 
many Friends exert themselves in it, others 
appear to take but little part, and the com- 
mittee was directed to issue a general appeal 





this burden is felt to be by the middle classes 
of society. A glance at the facts there 
brought forward, may have the effect of in- 
creasing our attachment to our own dignified 


and simple mode of burial, and our sense of 


the obligation laid upon us to make a firm 
stand against all departure from it. 
Interment in public cemeteries was then 
spoken to, a practice which is surrounded 
with disedvantages, and which it was the ge- 
neral opinion of Friends ought to be carefully 
avoided. The consecration of a part of the 


correspond with those who profess with us in 
foreign parts. The little company in and 
about Stavanger, has claimed the judicious 
care and lively sympathy of this committee 
during the year. Two epistles have been ad- 
|dressed to them, and one received, from which 
it appears that several of their members have 
suffered, on account of their testimony against 
a hireling ministry, oaths, &c. Notwith- 
standing this circumstance, however, and al- 
though they have no outward ministry amongst 
them, they continue to increase in numbers, 





ground, the payment in many instances of a/|and appear to set a lively example of patience 
chaplain out of the receipts, the pomp and sen-|and faithfulness. ‘They meet in very small 
timentality with which those who use the | companies, at three places besides Stavanger ; 
ground are brought into contact, were amongst |at the latter place, they hold meetings on 
the reasons advanced. ‘There is besides the| First-day, and one day in the week for all 
payment for the right of interment, made toa| who are disposed to attend. On two other 
trading-company, a circumstance very foreign | evenings in the week, those who are members 
to our maxims on this solemn subject ; and| meet for about an hour, and they embrace 
the consideration, that in having recourse to| other occasions for reading Friends’ books to- 
public cemeteries, the fact of the interment| gether. This information was given by a 
of one of its members is removed from the | Friend who takes a deep interest in their wel- 
cognizance of the Society. The appropriate | fare, and maintains a correspondence with 
and beneficial practice of holding a meeting|them. Through his kindness, we are able to 
for worship on the occasion is also much en- | subjoin some extracts from letters of two of 
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the Friends at Stavanger. We stated last | was supposed to disapprove of the previous 
Third month, that the Meeting for Sufferings | proceedings of the Yearly Meeting or of its 
had prepared a memorial to the Norwegian | committee. They stated that it was their de- 
legislature, on behalf of this suffering little | sire to have the subject investigated and de- 
church. It was read at this sitting, to the|cided in the Yearly Meeting; and this was 
satisfaction and comfort of Friends, and the | united with by many others from other quar- 
meeting was informed had been duly present. | ters, but many approved and urged the refer- 
ed. Our Secretary of State kindly sent it to|ence as proposed. The clerk made a minute 
the British ambassador, who laid it, in his|in accordance with this proposition, and em- 
rivate capacity, before the Storthing, or powering the representatives to excludé such 
Nesslagian Parliament, at the same time pre-| as they might decide had been improperly ap- 
senting a copy to the king, who was then at | pointed. This course was protested against, 
Christiania. ‘The peculiar relation of Nor-|and the representatives who had objected 
way to the kingdom of Sweden, rendered this} thereto informed the meeting that they could 
mode of procedure requisite. It was thought | not consent to submit the case in accordance 
the Storthing would entertain the subject fa-| with the minute made. 
vourably, but the issue is not yet known, or} It was proposed to suspend the rule of Dis- 
not in a situation to be published. Much |cipline requiring the representatives to meet 
sympathy was expressed with the Friends of | at the conclusion of the sitting on Second-day 
Stavanger ; the meeting was informed that a| morning, and agree upon a clerk for the year, 
large number of tracts, which had been print- and report the same to the adjournment, and 
ed in consequence of the intended visit of Wil-|@ minute was made to that effect, it being, 
liam Backhouse,* have been forwarded to| however, objected to. After the reading of 
them and distributed, and that the proposed | the opening minute in the afternoon sitting, 
visit has been the means of drawing them | one of the representatives from Sandwich Quar- 
into still nearer connexion with us, so that| ter, rose and informed the meeting, that a part 
that religious concern, though not permitted | of the representatives had been together, and 
to be carried into effect by Him who had re- | united in proposing two Friends to serve the 
quired the sacrifice, has, in this respect, as| meeting as clerk and assistant clerk whom he 
well as others, not been in vain. then named. ‘This proposal was united with 
by many, and objected to by a large number. 
* Sce volume 17, page 352, of “ The Friend.” The two Friends named, however, took their 





opsmeespabea th uean the other Friends acting as clerk and assist- 


ant. The latter then called over the names 
THE FRIEND. of the representatives, to ascertain how many 
of them had united in the nomination then 


made, and it appeared that, omitting those 
SEVENTH MONTH, 12, 1845. from Rhode Island Quarter, thirty-eight dis- 








~ - sented, four were satisfied, and three were 
: absent. Both clerks now proceeded to act in 
ee ene. conformity with the views of the bodies which 
By the accounts received from New Eng-|they represented, and the larger body ad- 
land we learn that the Yearly Meeting con-|journed to meet at the 9th, and the smaller at 
vened at Newport, on Second-day, the 16th|the 10th hour in the morning. The latter, 
ultimo, the Meeting of Ministers and Elders) finding the house occupied at the time of con- 
having met on the Seventh-day previous. | vening in the morning, proceeded to open their 
The meeting was about the usual size, and no} meeting in the yard in front of the house. A 
attempt was made to exclude any claiming | committee was appointed by them to demand 
membership, from the house, or from partici-| the books and papers of the Yearly Meeting, 
pating in the business of the meeting. Re-|and the use of the house and table; which, 
ports from the respective Quarterly Meetings| being refused, they adjourned, men and wo- 
were received and read, and the names of the| men, to a Baptist meeting-house in the town, 
representatives entered on minute. There|and both meetings continued to transact their 
being two reports, each claiming to come from | business separately during the week. Each 
the genuine Rhode Island Quarterly Meeting, | have addressed epistles to the several Yearly 
the question arose which should be acknow-| Meetings of Friends on this continent and in 
ledged as such, It was proposed to refer the}Great Britain, and issued an account of the 
whole subject to the representatives from all| separation, and the causes leading thereto. 
the quarterly meetings except Rhode Island, — 
to report to the Yearly Meeting which of the| The London Friend of Sixth month con- 
two reports and representatives should be ac-/| tains, apparently by the Editor, notes, consi- 
cepted. This was objected to by one set of| derably in detail, of the late Yearly Meeting 
the representatives, upon the ground that most|in London. These notes, with an appendix 
of the body to whom it was proposed to refer | of extracts from letters, &c., occupy seven 
the question, were appointed with special re-| pages of that Journal. We have confined 
ference to the difficulties existing in the Yearly | ourselves, therefore, to a selection of such 
Meeting, and that many members of the Year-| portions as we thought would most interest 
ly Meeting’s Committee, who were parties in| our readers, which will be found in the pre- 
the controversy, were in it ; and that in some|sent and succeeding number. The Yearly 


of the quarters, the name of no Friend was Meeting, including the preliminary assembling 
allowed to be taken asa representative who|of the ministers and elders, was in session 





























from the 19th to the 31st of the Fifth month 
—thirteen days. For the satisfaction and in- 
formation of inquirers, we have given the 
whole of what is contained in the notes rela- 
tive to a committee appointed to attend the 
next Yearly Meeting in Indiana, &c, ‘That 
committee, we understand, consists of the fol- 
lowing Friends: William Forster, Josiah 
Forster, and George Stacey, of England, and 
John Allen and Joseph Bewley, of Ireland. 


We learn that our Friends, John Pease and 


Isabel Casson, embarked to return to their 
native land, on board of one of the steam- 
packets, which sailed from Boston on the Ist 
instant, 


A Teacher Wanted 


to take charge of Friends’ Select School for 
Girls in New York city. Apply to William 
Wood, 261 Pearl street, New York. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet- 


tle, jr., No, 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 
56 Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, 
No. 179 Vine Street; William Bettle, No. 
244 North Sixth street, and No, 14 South 
Third street ; John C. Allen, No. 180 South 
Second street. 

seats at another table than that occupied by | 


Visiting Managers for the Month.—- 


Benjamin H. Warder, No. 179 Vine street; 
John Elliott, No. 243 Race street ; Jeremiah 
Willits, No. 193 North Fifth street. 


Superintendents.—Philip Garrett and Su- 


san Barton. 


‘Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 


No. 201 Arch street. 


Resident Physician.—-Dr. Joshua H. 


Worthington. 


Marriep, on the 4th of Sixth month, at East White- 


land particular meeting, Josern Pusey, Jr., of Chester 
county, to Reszcca P., daughter of Daniel J. Rhoads, 
of this city. 





Diep, at her residence in Duchess county, N. Y., on 


the 2d of Fifth month last, Rurm Hatwocx, wife of 


Isaac Hallock, aged eighty-five years, a valuable minis- 


ter and member of Creek Monthly Meeting. Though 
for a number of years past her increasing infirmities 


frequently confined her at home, yet when favoured to 


assemble with her friends, her lively commanications 
gave full evidence she was one of those, who having 


been graciously preserved in the “courts of our God,” 
was enabled “ to bring forth fruit in old age ;” and we 
have the consoling assurance, that like a shock of corn 
fully ripe, she is now gathered into the heavenly gar- 
ner. 


——, in New Garden, Chester county, Pa., the even- 
ing of the 7th of Fifth month last, of pulmonary con- 
sumption, in the fortieth year of her age, Hannan H. 
Lamaorn, wife of John Lamborn, and daughter of the 
late Mark and Lydia Hughes. She was mercifully sus- 
tained throvgh a scene of deep suffering with a re- 
markable degree of patience and resignation. She im- 
pressively entreated some of her relatives and friends to 
endeavour after an establishment on that Foundation 
which alone standeth sure. She died in the hope of a 
happy and glorious immortality. 
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